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ENGLAND  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY

The Tolera-
tion Act,
1689,

But the
Tests are
maintained.

The Angli-
can Church
weakened
by the
secession  of
the Non-
jurors

and by the
silencing of
Convoca-
tion, 1717.

would have been able to unite with Anglicans. Parliament
refused to consider this Bill before it was passed by Con-
vocation in the usual way: and as William realised that
Convocation would never agree to such a Bill, the measure
was abandoned. But the Toleration Act was passed,
which allowed Dissenters to worship in freedom: Unitarians
were not included in the benefits of this Bill. As the Tests
were not withdrawn, Dissenters were still legally prevented
from entering Parliament or the Services. Further attacks
upon them were made by the passing of the Occasional
Conformity and Schism Acts under the rule of the Tories
at the close of Anne's reign, but these were repealed in 1718,
and from 1727 onwards annual indemnity Acts were passed
which freed Dissenters from the penalties they incurred by
sitting in Parliament. Several attempts were made to
repeal the Test and Corporation Acts, but Anglican feeling
was too strong, and the Tests remained until 1828. One
other extension of toleration was made in 1813, when
Unitarians were granted freedom of worship.

The position of the Anglican Church was unsatisfactory.
The exaction of the oath of allegiance to William from all
the clergy led to the resignation of Archbishop Bancroft,
five bishops and over 400 clergy. They formed the Non-
juring Church, and their secession deprived the Established
Church of some of its most fervent and capable members.
In 1701, on the death of James, they might well have returned
to the Anglican Church, but they were compelled to sub-
scribe to an oath of abjuration, repudiating the claims of
James's son, and this most of them refused to do. But
gradually they abandoned their separate Church, and after
the death of Anne their importance ceased.

In 1717 Convocation was silenced, Hoadly, Bishop of
Bangor, had by writing and preaching minimised the dignity
of the Church and asserted the supremacy of the State.
Convocation, which in the reign of Anne had allied itself
with a Tory Commons against the Whig aristocracy, prepared
to attack Hoadly. The Government intervened, Convoca-
tion was prorogued, and though it met at the beginning of
each Parliament, the Crown withheld the authority without